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WALL AND CEILING DESIGN. 



The ceiling and side-wall design shown upon 
this page presents a combination of ideas and 
details that are certainly unique, and in some ap- 
plication may be useful. 

The designer intends the center ground to be 
a delicate canary, with gilt stars, and divided by 
a gilt bar from a border composed of dome-shaped 
ornaments in blue and gilt medal ions. A second 
border of a deeper blue band against a French- 
gray ground and covered with a network of gilt, 
is followed by an outer border of drab edged with 
maroon, and with the vine in appropriate shades 
of green. 

The design is by Mr. Charles Booze, a young 
student with Mr. Joseph Chapman of Philadelphia. 



WHERE IS THE STYLE OF THE 
XIX. CENTURY? 



By Theodore Child. 



The most eminent of Parisian decorative artists, 
Mr. Henri Fourdinois, makes some interesting re- 
flections in a recent number of La Revue des Arts 
Decoratifs on the state of the furniture industry in 



turers have to struggle is the craze of the amateurs 
and those whom they influence for everything that 
is old. The producers are placed by the con- 
sumers between the horns of this dilemma: "Copy, 
make in Renaissance, Louis XIV. or Louis XVI. 
furniture, or else manufacture common modern 
furniture." Either of these products is the an- 
tithesis of progress. Nevertheless, if a cabinet- 
maker, taking seriously the grand phases of the 
critics and official speech-makers, endeavors to 
prove that he can execute a work of his own com- 
position, bearing the stamp of his own epoch, just 
as his predecessors in the days of Louis XIV. or 
Louis XVI., he is certain to repent of his temerity. 
Nobody will buy his work ; its merit will be re- 
cognized, it will be admired, studied, analysed at 
exhibitions. But that is all. It will remain in the 
shop in spite of the praise of juries. Its one great 
defect is that it is modern. 

The public, continues Mr. Fourdinois, having 
no taste but for old styles and forcing: the makers 
to live by imitations, the future of the art looks 
gloomy. For although forty years ago there was 
some advantage to be reaped from this necessity 
of imagination, this obligation of studying and 
analysing the types and methods of the fine epochs 
of taste, yet in the end such a trade spoils a man's 
hand, and furthermore it tends to spoil the public 



peian, two of Japanese or Indo-Japanese. All the 
rest were described as Renaissance, Louis XIV., XV. 
or XVI. And yet, as Mr. Fourdinois admits, in- 
ternational juries willingly reward efforts in original- 
ity and modernity. However, the dangers of imi- 
tation mentioned by Mr. Fourdinois are very real. 
One of these days there will set in a furious reaction 
against old stuff ; there will be a demand for 
modern objects in keeping with our modern con- 
ditions of life ; and what will be the result if the 
artists have lost their skill of hand by constant 
copying, and have never developed their conceptive 
powers because they have always relied on the im- 
agination of others ? 



HEADS AND FRUITS IN DECORATION. 



In the selection of subjects for carving there has been 
but a limited field. The Greeks are believed to have confined 
their talents entirely to heads and figures, generally human. 
Their subjects were clothed with an historical and poetical 
interest; they represented warriors with the attributes of 
gods, and deities evincing all the perfection of humanity. 
Their female figures are the most faithful representatives of 
the most perfect state of feminine loveliness. Take their 
best school of art, and there will be found in its examples 
a union of ideal and natural beauty (the result of a lofty 
imagination governed by a mature judgment) which presents 
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France. Mr. Fourdinois is at the head of the first 
house in Paris for artistic furniture and the esteem 
in which he is held by his colleagues is shown by 
the fact that he was called upon to preside over 
the jury of the furniture class at the Exhibition 
of the Union Centrale last year ; his remarks there- 
fore have all the authority that could be desired. 
Mr. Fourdinois asks : what is the state of the 
cabinet-makers art in modern France ; whether the 
public has for it the same esteem as it had in a 
supreme degree in the XVII. and XVIII. centuries; 
whether the amateurs of the present day know 
how to encourage those who practice the art. Mr. 
Fourdinois confesses sadly that the cabinet-makers 
who strive to maintain the solid traditions of the 
great makers, reap for their pains in the exercise 
of their profession nothing but disappointment, in- 
justice and misery. Speaking for the corporation 
at large he declares that the cabinet-makers art, 
that art which was so long one of the glories of 
France, is by no means ready to get out of the 
bad way in which it is. Everything is against it : 
the public which is unable to comprehend its 
efforts ; our manners which at present are favorable 
rather to a certain average, democratic want of 
luxury, and not to a powerful movement of artistic 
taste. The current of modern society is against 
the furniture-makers art. The greatest obstacle 
against which contemporary artists and manufac- 



taste in vulgarising it by coarse copies of works 
that are admirable only if their fineness and ex- 
quisite purity are preserved. The only hope of 
the French cabinet-makers is in a few, a very few 
amateurs who have the courage to resist prejudices 
and to furnish their houses with the independence 
of their own taste, and with the certitude that we 
ought to stamp frankly with the mark of our 
epoch, our character and our habits, the objects 
that we have made for our own use. 

Mr. Fourdinois's remarks are unfortunately only 
too true. There is very little encouragement for a 
Parisian artist to torment his soul in the con- 
ception and execution of a purely original piece of 
furniture. On the other hand, during the past 
twenty-five years, it must be confessed, that with 
the exception of the brilliant creations of Mr. 
Fourdinois himself, the great Parisian furniture- 
makers have not made any very continuous or 
zealous efforts to get out of the rut of imitation. 
At the last exhibition of the Union Centrale we 
had the opportunity of seeing, in the rooms de- 
voted .to contemporary furniture, the furniture 
which during the past twenty-five years has earned 
for the Parisian makers medals, or other recom- 
penses, at the hands of the juries of international 
exhibitions. Apart from hangings and embroidery 
sixty-four objects were exhibited, out of which five 
only were of confessedly modern style, one of Pom- 



to the eye a combination of shapes, a series of 6cenes_and a 
multitude of characters, as noble, as true and as various as 
Nature in her sublimest efforts can produce or man in his 
most intellectual mood conceive. The heads, shown on page 
145, are faithful studies of this refinement in conception and 
delicacy in portrayal characteristic of the Greek people. The 
helmet of Minerva or the liberty cap of Paris are as graceful 
as is the poise of the head and half averted position of the 
face. The dignified goddess of Athens loses not a whit of her 
dignity, nor does the volatile nature of the gallant Paris lose 
itself in the carved features of the ideal beauty. 

The animal heads were comparatively obscured in the 
art of Greece and Egypt, and it is to Assyria we must look ' 
for the earliest authentic use of this form of ornament. The 
furniture of that period was made up largely from the various 
features of animal life. An immense lion in bronze stood 
upon either side of the throne of Nebuchadnezzar, aud served 
as its support, while the head of a tiger was the terminal of 
the arms. Man is influenced to a great extent in his preju- 
dices by an appeal to his chivalry, and courage creates 
admiration where weakness, though natural, produces indiffer- 
ence. So was it in the selection of animals ; the Assyrian 
employed only those of a savage nature, the more domestic 
or timid animals were ignored, and it is doubtful whether any 
such, excepting the horse and bull or ox, can be found upon 
any sculpture or relief of Egypt or Assyria. No one will 
question the wisdom of the selection, and it is being very 
properly and judiciously followed at this very time. It would 
be difficult indeed to devise any more suitable aud artistic 
ornament for the arm of a great chair than the profile of the 
lion shown on page 147, or the full face head carved above 



